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IT may be necessary to state the particulars of 
the affecting circumstance which gave rise to the 
following lines. The author of them claims no 
merit as to their poetical composition ; but from 
simple feeling, her mind being deeply impressed 
with the awful event, she gave way to an invo- 
luntary inclination to harmonize her thoughts. 
The impression on her mind was not unattended 
with a hope that it might meet the eye of some 
unthinking being, who for want of a due sense of 
religion goes on in those practices which not 
only tend to destroy the peace of their own minds, 
but which prove fatally destructive to that of, 
possibly, the once innocent character. 

The following facts may be depended upon, 
having been received from a respectable trades- 
man. It may not be interesting to the public to 
hear the sad detail of the particulars of their 
lives, as the recital of the whole of their former 
conduct might be considered tedious : it may be 
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sufficient to understand that they had botji been 
unhappily seduced from chaste conduct, by supe- 
riors : the consequence of neglect reduced them to 
the melancholy path of depravity at which the 
human mind recoils, as too abandoned to be recon- 
ciled upon any principles whatever, but most 
strikingly proves the great duty of not refusing 
aid und protection to the repentant sinner under 
the most flagrant conduct.' The humane and tender 
behaivk>iiir of Elizabeth WetheralLi^^an unequivo- 
pal^proof, that however far the human mind may 
have lo^t sight of the path of virtue, nevertheless 
there 9.re few characters whose vices have wholly 
extinguished that latent spark of native good- 
ness,^ which our kind and great Benefactor has 
bestowed upon every heart, and for which Eliza- 
beth Wetherall standi distinguished; her extreme 
attention and tender eare of Ellen Briggs is 
scarcely to be imagined. 

>The circumstance was as follows :? — Elizabeth 
Wetherall walking late one night, observed Ellen 
Briggs lying in a most hopeless condition on a 
stcme; upbtt approaching her (at first thinking 
she was dcad)yshe found the vital spark had nearly 
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left the body ; she had been three nights lying in 
this dreadful situation. Elizabeth Wetherall with 
difficulty raised her, and took her to her lodgings 
and put her into her own bedi, when she exercised 

the most affectionate attention to restore lost ani- 

« 

mation ; but there was no power remaining, from 
long want of food and being left friendless to the 
pitiless storm. Elizabeth Wetherall, being herself 
very poor, was without money, but so humane as 
to sell all she could collect to purchase what she 
thought might be beneficial to this distressed 
young woman : Alas ! all her hopes were disap- 
pointed, and her efforts foiled. Before she expired, 
the poor afflicted being requested her kind bene- 
factor would read a chapter in the Bible to her, 
with a hope she might find comfort. Although re- 
duced to so low an ebb of misery, yet the unex- 
pected compassion of Elizabeth Wetherall, like the 
good Samaritan, poured oil and wine into her bo- 
som : but more than all, she felt a ray of that light 
which the condescending mercy and love of her 
Heavenly Father vouchsafed to give to her poor 
distressed mind. She quietly expired, from sorrow 
and exhaustion,— -when we have but to hope that 
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her sins which have been as scarlet will be made 
as white as snow. 



Note. — Since writing the above, the Author has 
seen Elizabeth Wetherall, who confirnis the truth 
of the facts here stated, and informs her that she* 
is recently married to a young man Who has been 
attached to her for some time. The author of this 
pamphlet is pleased to add, that Elizabeth We- 
therall appears deeply and properly impressed 
with the awful circumstance, and that her mind 
seems disposed to future good conduct. 

The greatest part of the money which Elizabeth 
Wetherall received from a benevolent public, has 
been appropriated to the discharging the debts of 
an infirm mother, and to the relieving of the mo- 
ther of Ellen Briggs, who travelled from Man- 
chester under great poverty, to see her daughter, 
but did not arrive till after she had expired. 

Elizabeth Wetherall begged the favour of the 
Author to express her grateful thanks to a gene- 
rous public for their kind support. 



THE WANDERER. 



As 1 wander'd about, all forlorn and alone ! 
I laid my poor head on the comfortless stone : 
Though cold was the stone, to my heart it was warm 
Compared with my sorrows ; — ah what could me harm ! 

Half wild with despair ! 

Distracted with care ! 
Wrapt in woe's mantle, with dishevell'd hair ! 

My soul bow'd with grief, with pain and distress. 
Nor could dare raise an eye, so heavily press'd ! 
Let me breathe but a sigh, — no mprtal is here ; 
Twill be heard but by Him, whose mercy is near ! 

What ! mercy for me ? 

like a ship wreck'd at sea ! 
Faith dash'd by the waves — ^what hppe can, tl^re be ? 
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Nature, worn down with pain, with guilt, and dismay. 
Yet a lingering hope ; through the gloom beam'd as day ! 
To soften the pangs of death's heavy chain, — 
Not a wish then on earth to longer remain. 

Hush, every fear ! 

An angel is near I 
Tis Mercy in form of a friend that is dear ! 

At the hearing her tread, I raised up my head : 
She approached me with fear, for she thought I was dead. 
What language can paint, what words can I write. 
When her sympathy for me made darkneds e'en light! , 

The moon faintly shone 

Upon the pale stone. 
She startled to see me— so sad, all alone ! 

When my woe she beheld, her heart how it moved 
To comfort my plaint with her pity and love; 
H^r tenderness soft, like the dew of the mom. 
Refreshing the verdure, and beautiful fliom. 

No peace for me more ! 

No time can restore ! ' 
Lost to all cotnfoit ! no blessings in store ! 
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She down by me sat, and wept by my side : 
''Thou daughter of sorrow! in my love do confide.** 
With a hand that was gentle conducted me home 
To her own bed of trouble, to the world then unknown. 

What a bahn did she shed ! 

Oh how my heart bled ! 
So long since a friend had supported my head ! 

Long lost to religion ! alone and forlorn ! 
My joy tum'd to woe, and all happiness flown ; 
She pressed my , cold hand, $o unwilling to part, — 
Ah ! say where on earthxan you find such a heart ! 

Though to her unknown. 

On a pillow of stone 
She gave me her all, wet with tears — ^What a boon! 

Affection for one whose speech was so mild. 
Relied on his love like an innocent child; 
When he left ttie distracted, how sad was my woe ; 
Ah ! cruel the man, who could torture me so ! 

Who could leaviB me to weep. 

On the shore of the deep. 
Hoping ea,ch day that his ship I might greet ! 
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But my hopes were in vain. I dreaded his harm. 
Quite lost to the pleasure of gaiety^s charm. 
Left to wander alone^ oh ! how hard was my fate ! 
Bereft of my love, who called me his Kate. 

Left only to die ! 

Close life with a sigh ! 
Deprived of my love, — ^no happiness nigh. 

May my memory live, as a beacon to those 
Whose fKBace is now wrecked ! Look on high for repose ; 
Such sorrow as mme, ye fair ones ! should warn : — 
Alas ! what 's the rose, with a stem nought but thorn? 

When virtue is lost. 

On a billow we *re tost. 
All happiness sunk, — not a hope can we hoist ! 

§ 

How few like myself an angel shall find. 

To lead the poor wanderer home to the mind ! 

To a mind that was made for a temple of peace ! 

Ah ! blest is that heart to whom God gives- his grace ! 

When the still voice within 

Whispers never to sin. 
Peace loudly proclaims ! when we look up to him ! 



THE SISTER'S REPLY. 



The moon faintly shone in the gloom of the nighty 
And sleep it had fled to the regions of light ; 
My sad wretched thoughts came o'er like a wave. 
Made me wish that my head was laid low in the grave ! 

Why here should I stay ? 

Here's naught but dismay, — 
Not a being ^o chase my sad sorrow away ! 

At the djeep solemn sound, when the mom echoed One, 
I rose, almost lost, — to wander alone ! 
As I pass'd by those walls, where the Christian in prayer 
Is bid to abhor the great sin of despair ! 

I trembled to think. 

That I stood on the brink. 
And for want of true faith was I ready to sink. 
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Though I Ve wander'd so fax in the path leads to woe, 

Yet let me look up p that Mercy I know. 

Which never forsakes the broken in heart, 

But who closes their wounds, and heals every smart ; 

Pours the oil and the wine 

With a hand that's divine. 
And will make the sad soul on his breast to recline ! 

Bids the vilest of Sinners to come to the font, 
To the waters of love ! as we're told on the Mount : 
Twill wash them like snow, make them heirs of his glory ! 
Ah! how when a child did I love that sad story 1 

May I hope for reUef, 

Though a prey to my grief. 
When to lean on his mercy 's my happiness chief! 

Let me learn from this lesson to pity the poor. 
To relieve the distressed who ask at my door ; 
To divide my scant meal with the sorrowful heart. 
To soften their troubles, and take a friend's part ; 

Let me wander to find 

Some friendless in mind. 
Whose grief I will lighten, to whom I'll be kind. 
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The wind howling low, and the clouds dropping rain, 
Whoi I found a poor soul—Never heard her complain ; 
She heaved a sad sigh, to my heart it was dear. 
The language she uttered— God only could hear ! 

Tears we both shed, 

Twas all that we had ; 
Ah ! how deeply I suffered to see her head laid 

Upon the cold stone, with a deep heavy moan. 
To my bosom I pressed her, to go with me home^ 
At length I prevaiFd ; when I raised her with fear. 
No words did she utter — dropped only a tear ! 

When hke Sisters we went. 

With grief both near spent ; 
Aid from Heaven was given-— or to us was lent ! 

No language can paint, no words can express. 
Her skeleton form, from grief and distress ; 
Death ready at hand, though in mercy was hidden. 
To wing her poor soul to the regions of heaven. 

Though o'erwhelm'd with her grief. 

Pity gave her relief; 
And Hope, like an Angel, inspired her belief. 
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Her poor faded form from the pitiless storm. 
Had been pierced to the heart by cruelty's thorn : 
Though dying and friendless^ such sweetness expressed, 
Twas a ray of that light which naught could molest ! 

On my bed she was laid, — 

O Lord, give thy aid ! 
Receive her last breath, and the prayer which she made ! 

Her soul deeply, bow'd, yet her spirit looked up 
To her Saviour, who 'd drank of that sad bitter cup ! 
No utterance given, but sighs which reached heaven. 
Too great for expression, far higher than reason ; 

A language divine^ 

Poor sister, was thine ! 
What fullness in silence ! how grand and sublime ! 



THE END. 



Printed by Richard Taylor, 
Shoe-lane, London. 
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